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and in the necessity of the common-sense theory of the nature and 
supremacy of all things mental, — then one cannot be a parallelist. If, 
on the contrary, one is inclined to accept the scientific interpretation of 
the world and desires an explanation of the facts of mind as well as of 
the physical world, one will see no force in the arguments that Busse ad- 
vances. Even if one admits the value of the personal opinion, one is 
surprised at the accurate gradations of which this opinion is capable. 
The author's main contention against materialism is that mind and 
matter are so totally different in kind, but later on he believes that 
they are sufficiently alike to interact. No criterion of similarity or 
difference is given in either case. 

One other flaw seems to permeate his argument in connection with 
conservation of energy. We must admit, I think, both that the doc- 
trine is an empirical formulation, and that the difficulty in picturing 
to ourselves the nature of the causal relation between a mental 
event and a physical event is not appreciably greater than between 
two physical events ; but nevertheless it does not seem necessary to 
give up a widely useful scientific hypothesis unless we can find definite 
facts that are in conflict with it. Certainly there is no specific instance 
of interaction that can be traced through accurately in the way that 
many physical events can be. 

Busse, again, I think, does not state accurately the point of view of 
most parallelists, — most psychological parallelists, at least. For 
what the latter are concerned to deny is not that there exists a rela- 
tion between body and mind, but that one can adequately conceive 
that relation under the ordinary forms of causality. Most men would 
be very free to admit that there is some connection between mental 
and physical states, but insist that at the present stage of our knowl- 
edge we can find no analogue for it in any physical relation. Their 
view stands to interaction in very much the same relation as Hume's 
doctrine of cause to the popular idea of cause. It will only pass 
over into interactionism, if at some future time some law of equivalence 
between mind and body can be empirically established; and that 
seems to-day a remote contingency. W. B. Pillsbury. 

The University of Michigan. 

The Psychological Elements of Religious Faith. Lectures by 
Charles Carroll Everett. Edited by Edward Hale. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1902. — pp. xiii, 215. 

I remember very distinctly hearing, several years ago, a graduate 
of the Harvard Divinity School express an earnest wish that Dr. Ever- 
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ett might some day publish his lectures on theology. Those who 
moved in the immediate circle of his influence must have heard fre- 
quent expressions of the same desire. It was not, however, destined 
to be fulfilled. Dr. Everett did not publish these lectures during his 
lifetime, nor did he leave any manuscript of them. Indeed, it is 
doubtful, we are told, if he ever wrote them out in full. But a par- 
tial fulfilment of the general desire of Dr. Everett's students and 
friends was still possible through the use of the lecture-notes taken by 
some of his pupils. The difficulties and limitations incident to such 
an undertaking are obvious to every one who has scanned the note- 
books of his own students, even though the survey may have been 
confined to those of the most intelligent and painstaking. It speaks 
well for the faithfulness and skill of the editor that the result of the 
compilation is a book as coherent and readable as is The Psychological 
Elements of Religious Faith. Naturally there are lacuna which affect 
to a certain extent both the style and the thought. The reader is fre- 
quently in the attitude of a questioner asking for a fuller statement of 
some point or conjecturing what position Dr. Everett took on certain 
fundamental problems of philosophy and religion. Happily the 
answer to some of these queries may be found in other publications of 
the author, notably in his Science of Thought and in various essays 
and articles. 

The present volume is not a psychological study of religion in the 
sense in which one has learned in recent years to speak of the psy- 
chology of religion. It does not offer any detailed account of the ex- 
periences of religious people or of the laws which govern the develop- 
ment of the religious life from childhood to maturity. It does not, 
therefore, enter the field in which Professors James, Starbuck, Coe, 
and others have made interesting excursions. It is rather a study of 
the concept of religion in its most universal aspects, and has for its 
aim the unfolding of the essential nature of religion and the construc- 
tion of a tenable definition of its form and content. In fact, the defi- 
nition of religion may be said to constitute the guiding thread of the 
entire discussion. Starting with an "extensive ' ' definition which in- 
cludes all religions, the lowest as well as the highest, our author ad- 
vances step by step to a " typical ' ' definition which represents only the 
higher forms, and concludes with a consideration of the content of a 
religion that shall satisfy our highest ideals. Although not in the 
field of empirical psychology, the work is not without an empirical 
element. This appears in the effort, everywhere manifest, to keep to 
the facts of religious experience by reference to the history of religion. 
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Dr. Everett preferred rather to have, in his own words, "a very im- 
perfect science of religion than a very perfect science of something 
which is not religion." 

The material presented in this work represents essentially a course 
which was introductory to the discussion of the central problems of 
theology. Naturally, therefore, it deals with the question of method 
in theological study. To this topic the first chapter is devoted. 
Four different methods of procedure are recognized. They are ( i ) 
the dogmatic, (2) the critical, (3) the psychological, and (4) the 
speculative. The characteristic feature of the dogmatic method of 
the past has been the ready assumption of facts and the appeal to 
authority, as to the bible or to the church, as the basis of belief. The 
critical method aims to expose the defects and failures of dogmatic 
theology. While doing good service in this field, it tends, when 
carried to an extreme, towards purely negative results. Strauss is 
cited as an example of this tendency. The third method, the psy- 
chological, works from the facts of religious experience to the con- 
ception of God. Thus it inverts the order of the dogmatic method, 
which attempts to determine what religious experience should be from 
its conception of God. The psychological method may be used 
negatively as well as positively. Feuerbach's procedure was of this 
negative kind, for he reduced religion to its psychological elements, 
displaying their subjective origin and leaving no objective standard. 
The speculative method is represented as occupying a place between 
the dogmatic and the psychological method. It accepts the results 
of the psychological method and then constructs " within these results 
a world for itself." " It fills out psychological results into a system. 
Whereas the psychological method is satisfied with the simpler rela- 
tions, the speculative strives to bring out the inner relation of things, 
and aims to show the perfection of the whole " (p. 5). The nature 
of the speculative method, in contrast with the dogmatic, is well ex- 
pressed in the following characterization. " Here results are reached 
by a process of speculative construction which grows like a plant. 
The plant takes its beginning from a seed, and then, as it grows, 
draws from earth and air and water, translating each into itself and at 
every stage of its growth assimilating new material" (p. 6). Dr. 
Everett's own method may perhaps be fairly described, at least on 
its positive side, as a combination of the psychological and speculative 
methods which he has here discussed. Even in the introductory 
material of the present volume, he constantly tends to pass from psy- 
chological analysis and interpretation to speculative construction. 
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But did he believe that one can erect a perfectly secure structure? 
Where did he fix the limits of the human reason ? Was he a ration- 
alist or a mystic ? These are questions to which a general answer 
may be given in conclusion from the results of the discussion. 

What is religion? In what part of man's nature is its root to be 
sought ? Does it belong primarily to intellect, feeling, or will ? The 
answer gives the primacy to feeling. As a tentative definition, obvi- 
ously very abstract and imperfect but " inclusive," we may say that 
"religion is feeling." While it is true that all three elements of 
consciousness are present, feeling is the "essential" element. In 
defending the emphasis thus placed upon feeling, the author considers 
the well-known criticisms which Hegel urged against the primacy of 
feeling. Particularly pertinent is the brief answer to the third count 
in Hegel's indictment of feeling, to the effect that it is common to 
the brute with man, and therefore belongs to the lower part of man's 
nature. In opposition to this view, it is said that " the brute has the 
beginnings of intellect as really as the beginnings of feeling," and 
that perhaps " the brute shares thought with us as fully as feeling. ' ' For 
my own part, I believe there is no reason to suppose that the differences 
in feeling between man and the brute are not as great as the differ- 
ences in the thought processes, or that, on the whole, capacity for 
feeling, as regards its range, quality and intensity, does not keep pace 
with the development of the other elements of the mental life. In 
fine, man may be said to share feeling with the brute in precisely the 
same sense in which he may be said to share intellect with him. 

The same primacy which Dr. Everett gave to feeling in religion he 
seems also to have given to it in all other spheres of human life. He 
says : " It is the more important to recognize the primacy of feeling 
in religion, if only because it has the same primacy in life generally. 
Intellect represents the environment, feeling represents the man. In- 
tellect brings to man his material ; feeling is his response to this ma- 
terial. Intellect is analytic ; feeling recognizes the unity of the ob- 
ject and is constructive. Intellect tries to explain and justify, yet 
never reaches that in which feeling rejoices " (p. 20). He is care- 
ful to warn us against confusing this feeling with "superficial " feel- 
ing or with " transient emotion." It was for him rather a profound 
and permanent attitude of the self, something underlying and inte- 
grating all experience. But one must, I think, question the use of 
the term "feeling" as here employed for the total reaction of the 
individual in any environment. It seems a popular rather than a 
correct psychological use of the word. It is, of course, true that 
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in many situations and towards many objects, our attitude is not re- 
ducible to clearly defined intellectual judgments. We cannot always 
tell satisfactorily why we love our friend or why a particular work of 
art affects us so powerfully. We ' ' feel ' ' in both cases more than we 
can adequately express. And yet, psychologically, our mental state 
is not one of pure feeling. Closer analysis reveals its composite char- 
acter. Intellect and will are both playing their parts. It is striking 
evidence of the present lack of agreement in psychological theory 
and terminology that precisely what Dr. Everett and others call " feel- 
ing" the voluntarists call "will." To the voluntarist, "will" simi- 
larly "represents the man." 

The question of the criterion of value of religious feelings is an im- 
portant problem, and one concerning which the psychology of religion 
has not yet given a univocal or satisfactory answer. No direct meas- 
ure of value, our author holds, can be applied from without. " Large- 
ness " and "intensity" are the two standards suggested. Largeness 
is used as synonymous with extension. "Leaving out the element 
of intensity for the time being, we may say that the feelings which 
refer to the largest portion of the environment are the most worthy ' ' 
(p. 31). According to this criterion, the feeling which has "the 
larger sweep ' ' has the greater value. This criterion is supplemented 
by that of " intensity " or " depth." He would reject the view that 
the ultimate criterion of feeling is found in action, for he maintains 
that in the last analysis "any act has worth according to the feeling 
manifested through it." This is consistent with his rejection of all 
external tests of feeling. He acknowledges that in the rough esti- 
mates of ordinary life we regard the act as " the measure of the feel- 
ing." But it is a " very imperfect measure. " " All expressions of 
profound feeling are as rags in comparison with that garment without 
seam, the feeling itself" (p. 38). The ethical implications of this 
position are obvious. Utilitarianism in all its forms is inevitably re- 
jected. 

The second step in the definition of religion is presented in the 
statement that religion is "the feeling toward the supernatural." 
The incompleteness of this second definition is frankly recognized. 
It is still "inclusive," not "typical," and is applied to various forms 
of historical religion to show that it holds good of them all. But 
what is meant by the "supernatural " ? It can be defined only in re- 
lation to the term "natural." "What we here mean by nature is a 
composite whole, and the supernatural is that which stands in antith- 
esis to this composite whole" (p. 89). "But, secondly, the term 
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' composite whole,' in which we have unity of combination, may also 
involve a non-composite whole not made up of elements brought to- 
gether ; a whole, that is, forming a unity in and through which all these 
elements of the composite whole have their being, and which mani- 
fests itself through them all. . . . The one perfect illustration is the 
human mind. From one point of view our consciousness would seem 
to be made up of various thoughts and feelings. In another aspect all 
these thoughts and feelings, these various elements of consciousness, 
have no meaning without the unity of consciousness in and through 
which they exist, and which in turn manifests itself through them " 
(p. 90). The distinction is essentially that of Spinoza between 
natura naturata and natura naturans. In itself, however, supernat- 
ural is simply a negative term. It does not involve necessarily "a 
■conception of spiritual beings " or "even superiority." Buddhism, 
which is profoundly atheistic, satisfies the definition thus far given. 
It, too, is a "feeling toward the supernatural," for there is mani- 
fest in it a constant reference to that which is beyond the natural, the 
earthly life. 

" The feeling toward the supernatural " may be regarded as the uni- 
versal ' ' form ' ' of the religious consciousness. The question now arises 
as to its " content. " Is it possible to classify the various thoughts and 
experiences which fill out the religious life? There is a classification 
which comes to us from the past, according to which the content of 
religion is found in the " three ideas of the reason, — truth, goodness, 
and beauty. ' ' Historically, of course, the religions of the world have 
very imperfectly united these ideas. In certain religions only one has 
been clearly recognized. " In the religion of the Upanishads the wor- 
shipper recognizes only the first idea. In the Mazdean religion good- 
ness is recognized, but not unity. The Greek thought emphasizes 
beauty. In each case worship is incomplete " (p. 138). The idea of 
truth, it is to be observed, is made synonymous with that of unity. 
For to gain the truth with regard to any object, we bring it into rela- 
tion with other objects. To understand it fully, to know the whole 
truth about it, would be to see it in relation to all things. " If we 
knew the absolute truth, we should see the universe as a great organic 
whole, the manifestation of a principle in and through which all things 
exist " (p. 151). 

One naturally seeks for a fuller statement of the nature of these 
" ideas of the reason." Are they the result of experience, or do they 
" underlie experience and make it possible " ? The latter view is de- 
fended and they are declared to be " innate," a priori. Further, they 
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are not three distinct principles, but reduce upon analysis to a single 
principle, that of unity. The idea of unity is " innate " in the sense 
that it is "spontaneous " and " instinctive." It appears even in the 
animal organism, which "acts as it would if it knew something which 
it does not know." So, too, the savage does not explicitly compre- 
hend this unity, but he assumes it. He seeks "to annex one thing 
after another to his intellectual world, and thus begins a progress into 
the infinite." "He thinks exactly as he would if he could see all 
and know that there was absolute unity ; he does not know, but he 
acts as though he knew" (p. 155). The inductions of science de- 
pend upon " an unconscious assumption of that unity. ' ' In truth, the 
most unqualified recognition of the unity of the world-order preceded 
the beginnings of science. In the Upanishads the unity is affirmed 
independently of external supports, and the same is true of Eleat- 
icism. It is the glory of science, however, to have brought this 
unity to clear consciousness and to have secured for it general recog- 
nition. Causation is interpreted by the author as "a form under 
which we recognize the unity of the world." " What we mean by 
causation is that there is some inner relation between what we call 
cause and what we call effect ; that the present is the product of the 
past because of an inner bond; that the world has unity so that 
nothing in it exists by itself and for itself" (p. 163). 

The content of the supernatural, which, as we have seen, is the uni- 
versal form of religion, is further expressed and defined by the con- 
cept of moral goodness. For morality represents the supernatural. 
" In the same way in which the savage feels that his little life is 
broken up by the power of the supernatural, so the moral law strikes 
into the relations of our life with an interference, which, when really 
felt, admits no compromise" (p. 170). Rejecting the various at- 
tempts to find a natural basis for morality, the author rested it upon 
the social relations. But the social order in which individuals are 
bound together by a common moral law, represents one aspect of the 
principle of unity. "The moral law finds its basis in the principle of 
unity. It is thus supernatural because the principle of unity is super- 
natural. It breaks in upon the natural world, the 'noumenon, ' 
to use Kant's phrase, 'breaking in upon the world of phenomena. ' " 
(p. 187). Morality, however, does not arise historically from 
religion. Its development is largely independent. " As in the 
human embryo the various growths are from different centers, yet as 
development continues these growths unite, so religion and morality 
appear to have their rise from different centers and to unite only at 
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length in their highest aspect to form one inseparable whole. When 
the God who is the object of worship comes to be known as the Abso- 
lute Goodness, then religion adopts as its own the higher ethics and 
gives it its sanction" (p. 188). 

There remains the third idea of the reason, that of beauty. This is 
also supernatural in the sense explained, and as such enters into 
religion. " Just as morality is the power of unity binding individual 
souls into a whole in the social order, so beauty is the manifestation 
of the principle by which our lives and the surrounding world are 
taken up into a common relationship " (p. 199). " The three ideas 
of the reason are simply different manifestations of one and the same 
principle. The first affirms that which is, the second that which 
ought to be, while in the third we find that which is as it ought to be, 
the fulfilled perfection" (p. 200). This is an interesting emphasis 
upon the esthetic principle. Dr. Everett seems to have regarded it 
as the highest expression of the world unity. In beauty we find a joy 
and rest not possible in the search for truth or the struggle for good- 
ness. Here we possess the unity without conflict. 

The final definition reached is as follows : "Religion is a feeling 
toward a supernatural presence manifesting itself in truth, goodness, 
and beauty." It is suggested that in a further course of study the 
word "spiritual" may be substituted for "supernatural." In this 
definition, form and content are united. Historically, they often ap- 
pear separate. Primitive religions possess the form with very little 
content. " On the other hand, we may find devotion to the content 
without recognition of the form. A man may follow the leading of 
truth and goodness and beauty without recognition of the super- 
natural, of God, just as he may recognize God, and give to truth and 
goodness and beauty no recognition" (p. 210). The history of re- 
ligion is interpreted as " the attempt to fill the form with the content. ' ' 

It seems hardly fair to subject a posthumous work, prepared as the 
present volume has been, to precisely the same criticism that under 
other circumstances would have been appropriate. Without further 
critical comment, I will attempt in conclusion a brief answer to the 
questions already raised with regard to the author's philosophical and 
religious position. 

In the book which we are considering, the " ideas of the reason " 
are spoken of as "innate." The term is doubtless an unfortunate 
one, for it suggests certain historical forms of so-called rationalism 
with which Dr. Everett seems to have had little sympathy. He cer- 
tainly had a far stronger empirical tendency than one associates with 
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a doctrine of ' ' innate ideas. " It is only when the word is translated 
into terms of spontaneity and instinct that it carries its appropriate 
meaning. Instincts we do have, he held, which are fundamental. 
They are the basis upon which all life rests. Instincts of action are 
the sure guide throughout the teeming world of animal life, of which 
man forms a part. And just as we have instincts of action, so we have 
what he calls ' ' instincts of belief. ' ' These instincts of belief are 
"reasonable," although they are not reasoned, are not the result of 
conscious and articulate logical processes. What he means by them 
is expressed in one place as "a feeling of good faith in things." 
Such instinctive confidence in the coherency and unity of our world 
cannot be transcended or annulled. Even scepticism is a sturdy 
avowal of it ; for scepticism proceeds upon the assumption that we can 
trust our impulse to know, can take ourselves and the world seriously, 
in good faith. All particular content, however, built upon our in- 
stinctive demand for unity, is won through experience. The reason- 
ing process is required to develop concepts and to purge them pro- 
gressively from error. This negative function of reason in freeing us 
from the illusive and false, he seems to have regarded as important, 
and was willing to let it do its perfect work. But can the reason sat- 
isfactorily complete its structure ? In religion, for example, can all 
the facts of nature and of history be interpreted as the expression of 
goodness and beauty ? Can evil be reconciled with the harmonious 
content which we demand in our ideal of the supernatural, of God ? 
I think his view would frankly admit the impossibility of a thoroughly 
satisfactory solution of the problem, and would affirm that, from the 
contradictions and antinomies in which the reason becomes involved, 
we are thrown back upon the primal instinctive feeling of unity and 
perfection. While he had evidently learned much from Hegel, he did 
not fully share Hegel's confidence in the power of dialectical criti- 
cism. Philosophical and religious systems are not, then, in the stricter 
sense, matters of knowledge, but of belief. With ' ' reasonable ' ' 
faith we must be content. It also becomes clear to what extent Dr. 
Everett might justly be termed a mystic. He was a mystic in so far as 
he recognized that the final unity cannot be demonstrated or made 
matter of universal agreement ; in so far, in fine, as he believed that 
there is always more in experience than the intellect can render a clear 
account of. For the mystic is one who rejoices in a sense of that di- 
vine unity which he feels powerless to prove. Dr. Everett's mysti- 
cism, however, was clearly not of that type which he himself in one 
passage calls ' ' abnormal. ' ' He did not ' ' prefer darkness rather than 
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light, ' ' nor accept the immediate feeling of the individual as an utter- 
ance of the Absolute Truth. 

I have given to this little book more space than its mere size might 
seem to demand. But I have done so because the book is in a real 
sense representative. For it represents, however imperfectly, the work 
of a teacher who for a generation was a potent influence at our oldest 
American university, and it also represents a movement, a tendency, 
in theological training. Here was carried on an earnest study of re- 
ligion in no cloistered seminary, but in the quickening atmosphere of 
university life and in the most intimate relations with free philosophical 
investigation. It stands for a method and spirit of study which are now 
finding wider recognition, and which are destined, one may believe, 
to work important changes in theological education. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 

Brown University. 



